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BEVIEWS 179 

Primeras Lecciones cle Espanol. By Carolixa Marcial Doeado. 
Ginn and Company, 1918. xv -f- 307 pp. 

Tho it is not expressly so stated, Primeras Lecciones de Espanol 
is obviously intended for very young beginners. On the other hand, 
it is stated in the publisher's announcement that it is not " strictly 
a direct method book." This statement, evidently intended to 
encourage those timid souls who start at the name " direct method," 
is misleading. If that name means a method in which the lan- 
guage is taught orally, with as little use of the student's mother- 
tongue as possible, in which the grammar is largely subordinated 
to the language itself, then this is a direct-method book in spite of 
the fact that " the grammatical rules and explanations are given in 
English." Certainly, the striking features of the book, the use of 
objects and pictures, the conversational exercises, dictations, memo- 
rizing, songs, the dramatization of exercises and reading lessons, 
the comparative infrequence of exercises from English to Spanish, 
constitute most of the distinctive elements of that method. 

The book is made up of 230 pages of text, the usual introduction 
and vocabulary, and an appendix of thirteen pages of rules of gram- 
mar and verb forms. The early lessons are chiefly devoted to the 
common objects about the pupil, the usual and natural material of 
the direct method. Prom this vocabulary — most commendably 
limited — and the simple grammatical points involved, the author 
passes on to very simple reading selections. These are admirably 
chosen for the pupils the author has in mind. They consist of 
animal stories, Spanish legends, folk tales, a word about Spain and 
South America and the amusements of Spanish children. It is a 
most happy and varied selection, and the articles, together with 
a considerable number of charming Spanish illustrations, will not 
fail to interest the pupil and make Spanish life very real to him. 
Occasional exercises for translation from English to Spanish are 
given, but the exercises consist mainly of Spanish sentences to be 
rewritten with changes or additions by the pupil. The author has 
shown unusual skill in these, and has produced a set of exercises 
that will require some thot on the part of the student. A degree 
of variety and life, unusual in a book of this kind, is secured by 
the frequent use of songs, rhymes, proverbs, and riddles. The text 
of the lessons contains but little grammar. The necessary forms 
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are given, but with only the most indispensable indications as to 
their use. What is practically an appendix, tho not so called, 
offers a brief statement of the most essential points of grammar, 
together with the forms of the regular and irregular verbs, the latter 
in a form that will be possibly a bit difficult to use. The proof has 
been carefully read. The writer has noticed only the letter missing 
in zap tero (p. 184), and the omission of certain irregular forms 
of morir (p. 256). The curious slip in the translation of acuesto, 
"I go to sleep" (p. 4), and the inadequate statement (p. 167) 
regarding the subjunctive after aunque and hasta que should, how- 
ever, be corrected in a later edition. 

Excellent as this new beginner's book unquestionably is, the 
writer ventures to differ with the author on two points in the 
matter of presentation. In the first place, the essentials of gram- 
mar are presented almost wholly in illustrations and exercises, with- 
out statement of the principles involved and with no reference to 
the summary of grammar at the end of the book. This method 
presupposes a high degree of linguistic discernment on the part 
of the student, and also a considerable amount of explanation on 
the part of the teacher. It is unwise to take too much for granted. 
Or, it implies sufficient repetition of the phenomenon to be taught 
to insure its becoming a natural and instinctive reaction. Now, at 
the age at which pupils begin the study of foreign languages it is 
too late to depend so much on the imitative instinct, and to neglect 
to formulate statements of linguistic principles is to fail to take 
advantage of the most important difference between the child and 
the adolescent. Moreover, altho it is pretty generally agreed that 
only a minimum of grammar is desirable in a beginner's book, it 
is a question whether in the present case the minimum has not been 
cut too close. In the case of the radical-changing verbs, for exam- 
ple, the only statement in the text is (p. 200) to the effect that the 
two verbs cited have the irregularity noticed, and no further infor- 
mation is offered in the appendix. 

Secondly, the treatment of the matter of pronunciation, the 
feature in which the book departs most widely from the tenets of 
the direct method, is disappointing. Only a list of English approxi- 
mates is furnished, and any one with even a tolerably good ear 
knows how inadequate this is. Possibly Miss Dorado feels that, 
since the best we can do is only an approximation, a degree more 
or less does not matter. The writer cannot share this opinion. 
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If the spoken language is to be taught effectively, pronunciation is 
its cornerstone. It must be taught constantly, seriously, and as 
accurately as possible. The teacher needs, and should be fur- 
nished, every possible aid to do the work well, and to impress its 
importance on the pupil. The only way to get both teacher and 
pupil out of the idea that Spanish is English sounds in new com- 
binations is to present the matter phonetically, emphasizing the 
differences between sounds similar in the two languages, and the 
differences in enunciation and in sentence intonation. Moreover, 
after the first formal presentation of pronunciation the subject is 
apt to be pushed aside by the more interesting work of understand- 
ing and being understood in the language. To prevent this, both 
teacher and pupil should be encouraged to constant endeavor by 
short exercises in pronunciation at the beginning of each lesson. 
Miss Dorado is admirably equipped to treat the subject in some 
such way, and it is to be regretted that she has neglected the 
opportunity. 

The writer trusts that these criticisms will not give the im- 
pression that he fails to appreciate the many excellent qualities of 
Primeras Lecciones. Its spontaneity, its vivacity, its very Spanish 
atmosphere, and its novel method of presenting the material, set it 
apart from the usual more or less wooden beginner's book. While 
a half-hearted teacher will miss the fixed lesson form that quickly 
falls into routine and makes the work easy, the competent and 
enthusiastic teacher will find a pleasure in a book that has life and 
distinct individuality. In the hands of such a teacher the book 
will prove a joy. It is decidedly a book of first-class merit. 

E. S. In-graham. 

The Ohio State "University. 
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Beoivulf 1080-1106 



In the account of the truce between Einn and Hengest (Beowulf 
1080-1106) certain textual difficulties have long been a source of 
perplexity. Editors and translators agree in taking the term 
wea-lafe, which occurs twice in this passage (1084 and 1098), as 
referring in the first instance to the thanes of Finn and in the 
second to the followers of Hengest, though the employment of this 
striking phrase within the space of a few lines to designate both 



